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THE SERVICE BUREAU FOR CLASSICAL 
TEACHERS--AN INFORMAL REPORT OF 
PROGRESS 


The director realizes that the ‘‘reports’’ which today 
attract the greatest number of eager readers are those 
concerned with “depression” and the financial losses 
attendant upon it. Such readers are therefore warned 
at this point to turn over the page and thus omit the 
comparatively cheerful account which follows. In 
other words, the activities of the Bureau still continue 
to afford to its staff of workers a reasonable sense of 
satisfaction with the developments which are resulting 
from the hard work of the past years. These results, 
it is true, are not expressed in terms of a Pactolian 
Flood to the treasury. But as any thoughtful person 
knows, there are other “‘assets’”’ in life which are quite 
as desirable. Some of these are expressed in the follow- 
ing list of ‘thappenings.”’ 

1. The spacious quarters afforded by New York 
University have made it possible to develop what may 
be called a ‘‘Latin Laboratory’’—a place where anyone 
interested in secondary Latin and Greek or background 
connected with them—may come to gather ideas and 
material for any phase of the subject with which he is 
concerned. Aside from classical teachers, an increasing 
number of students in other departments of the Univer- 
sity, e.g., Ancient History, English, Science, and Mod- 
ern Languages, is appearing as well as those who are 
working in educational courses. That the room is a 
revelation to certain visitors in the matter of material— 
often entirely ‘“‘new’’ to them although ‘‘old’’ to the 
Latinist—is frequently shown by their concluding 
words as they step into the elevator, ‘‘I never knew that 
Latin was like this. I want to come again.” 


2. Teachers are sending their pupils to the Bureau— 
sometimes as many as 45— to listen to talks on Roman 
life, illustrated by a Trans-lux lantern; to gain ideas as 
to working out a Roman Life Exhibit for their school; 
to realize by examining the wall posters how Latin 
functions in modern life; or to secure programs for 
Latin Clubs, etc. 


3. Publishers are realizing the value of having their 
newer texts and background books on the Exhibit 
Table. Many teachers come expressly to see these. 


4. Because of the convenience of the room as regards 
size and equipment, meetings of classical associations 
are frequently held here—notably the New York State 
meetings of zones near the city. Instructors in the 
Foreign Language Departments meet their director 
here and important Latin Committees of New York 
also assemble at the Bureau. 


5. The Correspondence Department and the Latin 
Notes make it possible for the director to announce 
certain facts which are of interest to teachers—such as 
new publications, meetings, and helpful ideas as re- 
gards points of teaching. 


6. As far as funds permit, the Bureau prepares new 
material for the use of teachers and lists it in the Notes 
and Leaflets. 


7. Many persons who have worked out ideas for 
sale in printed form are assisted by being allowed to 
keep sample copies on the tables with prices and ad- 
dresses attached. 

8. Last (but first in importance), all the officials of 
the College of Education at New York University with 
whom the director has come in contact have shown a 
spirit of friendliness and appreciation of the aims of the 
Bureau. 

Since the Bureau is ‘‘codperative,’’ meaning that all 
Latin teachers may assist by sending in material and 
joining the American Classical League by the payment 
of $1.00 and thus feel free to use the facilities of the 
Bureau, it is hoped that this report of progress may 
have a personal interest for its readers. 


AN OUTLINE OF “UNITS” FOR THE STUDY OF 
ROMAN LIFE 


Contributed by BertHa Fortner, Blake Hall, 
University of Chicago. 


DIVISION ONE 


THE STORY OF THE ROMAN PEOPLE 


Unit 1. The Early History of Rome 

Unit 2. The Foreign Conquests of Rome 

Unit 3. Rome Under the Early Republic 

Unit 4. The Last Century of the Republic 

Unit 5. The First Century of the Empire 

Unit 6. The Later Empire 

Unit 7. The Causes of the Downfall of the Roman 
Empire 

Unit 8. Famous Men of Public Life You Should Know 


DIVISION TWO 
LIFE AS THE ROMAN LIVED IT 


Unit 1. The Roman Family 

Unit 2. Where the Roman Lived 

Unit 3. How the Roman Spent His Day 

Unit 4. How the Roman Spent His Leisure Hours 
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DIVISION THREE 


THE ROMAN ARMY 


Unit 1. The History and the Organization of the 
Roman Army and Navy 

Unit 2. The Roman Legion of Caesar’s Time 

Unit 3. Caesar’s Army in Camp and in Action 

Unit 4. The Gallic People as Caesar Found Them 


DIVISION FOUR 
THE ROMAN’S RELIGION AND CLASSICAL MYTHS 


Unit 1. The Roman’s Religion and His Story of 
Creation 

Unit 2. The Twelve Greater Gods of Classic Mythology: 
The Olympic Council 

Unit 3. Other Gods and the Heroes of Mythology 

Unit 4. The Great War of Mythology and Its Heroes 


DIVISION FIVE 
ROMAN CULTURE AND CIVILIZATION 


Unit 1. In the City of Rome 

Unit 2. As Spread Through the Empire 

Unit 3. Roman Law and Government 

Unit 4. Roman Art, Literature and Philosophy 

Unit 5. Some Famous Roman Writers You Should 
Know 

Unit 6. Roman Science, Archictecture and Engineering 
Feats 


DIVISION SIX 
THE LEGACY OF THE ROMANS 


Unit 1. Our Inheritance from Roman Law and Govern- 
ment 

Unit 2. Present Day Survivals from Roman Private 
and Social Life 

Unit 3. The influence of Latin Literature and Myth- 
ology upon the Literature of Today 

Unit 4. Our Legacy from Roman Art and Architecture 

Unit 5. Our Heritage from Roman Science and 
Engineering 

Unit 6. Classic Mythology in Our Everyday Life 


DIVISION SEVEN 
THE LEGACY OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE 


Exhibit A. Where Did We Get the Language We 
Speak ? 
Exhibit B. Latin We Have Directly Inherited 
Exhibit C. Our Indirect Inheritance from Latin 
Part 1. In Our School Life 
Part 2. In Earning Our Living 
Part 3. In Other Ways 
Exhibit D. The Value of Latin 


PROBLEM V 


How heal the breach between the teacher of Latin 
in the Senior High School and the instructor in the 
Latin classroom of the Junior High? 


PROBLEM VI 


Should a University Professor allow enrolment in his 
courses to be so large that he must turn the papers from 
his class over to some graduate student or to a young 
instructor to grade? In discussing the problem with a 
young man who has been taking a course in a recent 
summer session in one of the largest teachers’ colleges 
in the country, the student contributed this bit of 
experience: “Several of us had the same (or approxi- 
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mately the same) topic for a term paper. It called for 
study and research. I spent much time and energy in 
preparing mine. It happened that two other men, 
working upon the same subject, asked to make use of 
my findings. I turned my final paper over to them and 
they copied it word for word and handed it in as their 
own production. When the marks were received, it was 
found that the three papers were graded A, B, and C. 
And mine was C! 


PROBLEM IV-—-A SUGGESTION 


I have one suggestion to offer in connection with the 
problem in the February issue of Latin Notes—How to 
prevent the use of translations. It is at least possible 
to ascertain immediately who makes use of translations 
by applying a bit of textual criticism. For instance, in 
Book III of the Gallic War in section 8 of Chapter 13, 
we find a variant reading for the generally accepted 
reading—et eadem de causa minus commode copulis 
continebantur. The variant is scopulis for copulis. The 
scopulis has the manuscript authority, but the copulis 
serves as the basis for the Caesar texts which pupils 
generally use. Thus, when a class is asked to prepare a 
written translation of the passage which includes this 
clause, we find some papers which say, ‘‘For the same 
reason they were less easily locked in the rocks,”’ and 
others which say, “‘less easily held with grappling- 
hooks.” The locked-in-the-rocks people could not 
possibly have found such a translation in their Caesar 
books, of course. This is not the only instance of 
variant readings in standard school authors, and it 
would be an interesting study to compile the list of the 
discrepancies which arise, due to the fact that trans- 
lators have used older versions, or, at least, different 
versions, of the texts. To my mind, the ideal remedy is 
a collection of passages such as I have compiled in the 
Comprehension Book. How could anybody “‘trot’’ his 
way through that? 

JoHN GUMMERE, 
William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia 


100 PER CENT MASTERY OF SYNTAX—A 
SUGGESTION FOR PROCEDURE 


A leaflet sent to teachers of Latin in the city schools of 
Washington, D. C., by Mitprep Dean, head of the 
Department. 


The following is a field of syntax agreed upon at our 
meeting held on February 18, 1932, to be taught for 100 
per cent efficiency in grades 9A and 9B, our results to 
be tested at intervals of two weeks, the final test to be 
given on May 5. 

(These principles are reached in the New Elementary 
Latin by Lesson XXVII, and in the Latin-First Year 
by Lesson XVI. It was agreed that we should list 
these constructions on a chart or on the board as they 
were reached in the 9A course. To 9B pupils they will 
of course be review. We should expect fifteen or 
perhaps even twenty per cent better results in 9B 
than in 9A.) 

“We know now how to write: 

The subject 

The object 

The possessor 

The person towhom you give, show, or tell some- 
thing 

Down from a place; out froma place; away from 

a place 
Toward a place; into a place 
In a place 


or 


9. a noun or adjective after est or sunt 

10. the means by which an action is done 

11. the person with whom you do an action 

12. a verb agreeing with its subject.” 

Dates agreed upon for tests: March 3, 17, April 7, 21, 
final test May 5. 

First test, for identification of principle. Give in 
either English or Latin, whichever seems better adapted 
to the capacity of the class. 


DIRECTIONS TO PUPILS 


Copy each sentence with its underscored word or 
phrase. Look at our list of grammatical principles to 
see what number is illustrated by the word or phrase 
underscored. Put that number after the sentence. 
Time allowed, ten minutes (after copying). 


LATIN 
Servorum tunicae sunt miserae. 
Agricola ex oppid6 cucurrit. 
Multi sunt amici virdrum potentium. 
Peciiniam régi débent. 
Eqvi carrés trahunt. 
In silva multae ferae habitant. 
Inimicés armis superabant. 
Copiam novam friimenti misérunt. 
Socid fabulam longam narravérunt. 
Exercitus (army) magnus ad portam oppidi properavit. 
Ad oppidum cum amico properavérunt. 
Agri magni sunt in Gallia. 


ENGLISH 
Slaves’ tunics are poor. 
The farmer ran out from the town. 
Many are the friends of powerful men. 
They owe money to the king. 
Horses are pulling the carts. 
In the forest live many wild animals. 
They conquered their enemies by arms. 
They sent a new supply of grain. - 
They told a long story to their comrade. 
A great army hastened to the gate of the town. 
They came with their friend to the town. 
There are large fields in France. 
If you decide to give the test in Latin, be sure to give 


the words which the class does not know. We should 
eliminate vocabulary difficulties from these tests. 


TEN CLASSICAL COMMANDMENTS 


Quotation from a paper entitled, ‘LATIN IN RETROSPECT 
AND Prospect,” read before the North Carolina State 
Teachers Association on March 18 by PROFESSOR 
Ravpu V. D. Macorrin of New York University 

1. Thou shalt hold no other study higher than the 
Classics. 

2. They shall not fool thee with fake educational 
images; thou shalt not bow down to them, nor 
serve them, beyond their worth. ‘‘Keep thee far 
from a false matter.”’ 

3. They shall curse the name of the Classics in vain. 

4+. Remember the Classics, and keep to them wholly. 
Six days shalt thou labor for them: on Monday, 
because they originated the models of literature 
and the fundamentals of science; on Tuesday, 
because they laid the bases of law and govern- 
ment; on Wednesday, because they give knowledge 


and power, and inculcate the ideals of democratic 
freedom; on Thursday, because their discipline 
strengthens the memory and teaches accuracy 
of observation, record, and interpretation; on 
Friday, because of their eminent practicality; 
on Saturday, because on them, and from them 
alone, hangs culture, for ‘‘man shall not live by 
bread alone;”’ and on each seventh day shalt thou 
let their values engrave themselves upon the 
tables of thy heart. 

Honor thy Greek and thy Latin, because thy 

belief in them will cause them to live long in the 

curriculum which two millennia of experience have 
proven good. ‘‘Thou shalt not follow a multitude 
to do evil.” 

6. They shall not kill the Classics. 

7. They shall not adulterate the Classics with non- 
sensical experimentation or educationalized non- 
entities. 

8. They shall not steal the classical foundations of 
true education. 

9. They shall not bear false witness against the 
Classics, and go free therefrom. 

10. Thou shalt not covet the educationalist’s ad- 
ministrative offices, nor the scientist’s roll of 
laboratory attendance, nor their secretaries, nor 
their stenographers, nor their automobiles, nor 
even those of the wealthy ass that is thy neigh- 
bor. And above all things be ye circumspect. 


or 


AS STUDENTS SEE US 


Quotation from an article in The Teachers College 
Journal for January, 1932, published by Indiana 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana 


During the past few months verbatim records which 
it was thought might be of interest to the faculty have 
been kept. Professor Remmers is of the opinion that 
<—o are benefited by hearing what is said about 
them: 

The following quotations are taken from students’ 
conversations: 

When students are told that they must do more 
work to graduate than they had expected, a common 
remark is, ““The school requires us to stay in longer in 
order to collect more money.” 

“T did my work as well or better than other members 
of the class, yet I failed and they passed.” © 

A common expression—‘‘A certain per cent of the 
class must be failed, so, of course, there was no chance 
for 

teacher is unfair in grading.”’ 

“The teacher shows partiality.” 

“Must agree with everything the instructor says.” 

“Teacher is very old fashioned in his ideas, especially 
in subject matter.” 

“Shows distrust of students at examination time.” 

“He knows his subject but can’t put it across.” 

“Too busy working on doctor’s degree to plan 
lessons.”’ 

“Extremely nervous. 
from the class.”’ 

“Uninteresting and untidy. 
students.” 

“Most offensiveinclass. Delights in being sarcastic.” 

“Shows partiality.” 

“No trouble to get passing grades in his class.” 

“Lacks enthusiasm.”’ 

“Contradicts textbooks used in class.” 

“Class is absolutely dead.” 

“Instructor has no personality.”’ 

“Gets familiar.” 


Students derive no benefit 


No inspiration to 
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“Instructor thinks his course is the only one the 
student is taking.” 

“The teacher assigns enough reading in the one 
course to require from three to five hours a day in the 
library.” 

outspoken in class.”’ 

“A good grade was given to a certain girl because she 
is pretty.” 

“Heartily dislikes having girls in the class.” 

“Teacher treated us as if we were primary students.”’ 

“The teacher used terms that none of us had ever 
heard of.”’ 

“A colored girl condemned an instructor bitterly 
because race prejudice was shown.”’ 

“The teacher doesn’t know what he is going to teach 
from one day to the next.”’ 

“TI withdrew from class because I could not under- 
stand what the teacher said.” 

“The instructor spends hours criticising another de- 
partment.”’ 

“T want to change courses. The one I am now in 
requires hours of outside work while the other class 
(prepared) requires no outside work.”’ 

You have listened to several unfavorable comments. 
My impression is that favorable comments predominate 
although they are not so likely to be remembered. 


SHALL WE DROP LATIN?—YES, BY ALL MEANS! 


Recently while reading the Journal of the Education 
Association, I came upon the following letter from the 
principal of a small high school: 


“We are thinking of dropping Latin from our high 
school course of study. Can you refer us to a clear 
statement of the reason for doing so?” 

The question was not addressed to me and doubtless 
I am stepping in where angels might fear to tread, but 
I am moved to offer an answer to it. 

Of course, drop Latin from your course of study. It 
has been studied and written and read for so many ages 
that it is high time so moss-grown a subject was gotten 
rid of. So many of the brilliant minds of the world have 
gotten help, pleasure and inspiration from it that it is 
time to give something else a chance. There is no know- 
ing how brilliant these minds might have been if they 
had not spent so much time in the study and reading 
of the classics. Let them try something else. Manual- 
training now, that is a fine subject to substitute. It 
would give splendid exercise to unused muscles and 
rest to the used mind. The reasons for dropping Latin 
are so obvious, the results to be obtained so valuable 
that it is amazing that the subject is held on to so 
tenaciously in most of the centres of learning and cul- 
ture throughout the civilized world. 

Every high school boy knows that it takes so much 
time, time which might be spent much more enjoyably 
on something else—the movies, the radio, foot-ball and 
the like, or even on other studies, if study one must. 
Every boy knows that it takes so much work, and, 
since man is not intended to work, it is well to learn 
that fact while young so that when older one may not 
depart from the good habit. By all means cultivate the 
growing and praiseworthy tendency of the day to avoid 
effort and labor, to try to get something for nothing, to 
get by. Why should life all labor be? ’Tis the age of 
jazz. On with the dance! Everyone must admit that 
the study of Latin does not fit in well with this pleasant 
program. 

Another serious drawback to the study is that one 
must use one’s brain too much. It makes the poor 
high school boy observe so closely, think so clearly, 
analyze so carefully, select words and weigh ideas so 


painstakingly, remember so exactly. Bad habits these, 
likely to cause one trouble if applied to other problems. 
Then this business of translating, too, a miserable 
nuisance. It does make the poor boy worry with his 
English. The necessary care in selecting the right 
English word to express the meaning, the effort re- 
quired to take a thought from one language and express 
it well in another—hard work, that, much worse than 
rattling off an English theme. : 

It gives so great a weight of knowledge, too, that 
must be carried around all one’s days. So many facts 
about English—spelling, grammar, the meaning of 
words, a feeling for language, an appreciation of syntax. 
What a help to the English student not to be worried 
with this! And then, one can skim through the English 
classics so much more quickly if one doesn’t know what 
the endless classical names and references mean. Of 
course, one gets little pleasure from them, really doesn’t 
understand them, but after all, how many students 
read the English classics for pleasure, or will read them 
after finishing college? To be sure, the writers of the 
classics, Dante, Goethe, Milton, Tennyson, and the 
rest knew and loved their Latin and Greek. To be 
sure, they thought the study of them well worth while 
so as to cultivate their genius, broaden their under- 
standing, give knowledge and training to be used in 
their own labors. To be sure, the great statesmen and 
lawgivers of the world have thought a knowledge of the 
classics essential to a knowledge of history, a grasp of 
politics and world affairs, a bigness of soul and of vision 
that could reach over the world and into the future. 
But of course today we have politicians, not many 
statesmen, who are often second class lawyers from 
rural districts and into their capable hands we intrust 
the fate of our country and of the world. To have a 
broad education, based on classical lore, might spoil 
their beautiful loyalty to the desires of their home-town 
bosses and to the wishes of their constituents. It is 
just possible that there might be more wisdom and 
purity in politics, if a different class of men were sent 
to the seat of government, and this would cause trouble 
in political circles and must be avoided. 

But I have gotten away from my high school boy. 
Let me return. Consider the student of the sciences! 
How much easier he finds it to learn the Latin terms if 
he has had no speaking acquaintance with the language! 
And how deep the insight into history, government, 
social life, how well-grounded the knowledge of the 
student of the social sciences who has had no Latin to 
worry with! The student of French, Spanish and 
Italian also will be greatly helped if he has spent no 
time on Latin and has had no experience in the study of 
the mother tongue, that highly inflected speech that is 
sometimes thought to open the doors of thought and 
language comprehension. Even the student of art and 
music will find the classical terms and subjects vastly 
easier to understand if he has had no Latin and will 
appreciate his Greek and Latin and Italian masters 
thoroughly if he has not had to bother with the study 
of the life and language of the mother nation. 

We must admit, of course, that our present day 
civilization is a growth from the past, from Rome, the 
clearing-house of nations, the mother of us all. It is 
true that a great debt is owed her by our language and 
literature, our customs and laws. Of course, it is 
impossible to understand the present without some 
knowledge of the past, to judge the future except by the 
past. It is true that Latin and Greek literature gives 
us many examples of conduct, good and bad, to be 
precepts or warnings to us and we might be better 
citizens by being familiar with them. But this is the 
glorious age of material things and if high ideals and 
pure morals in social and political life are somewhat 
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conspicuous by their absence, yet we get along very 
comfortably without them. 

Of course the man who by classical training has 
developed his sense of the beautiful and true, who loves 
classic literature and can read it in the original, who 
understands his own English classics by knowing his 
Latin and Greek, who values Italian art and music 
because he knows what it means, who can get the real 
meaning of new words in daily life without the aid of a 
dictionary or the meaning of the many new words that 
are constantly coming into the language but are not to 
be found in any dictionary—except perhaps a Latin or 
Greek one—of course such a man has a wealth of joy 
and strength in himself and is less dependent upon 
others for help and pleasure. He can even find pleasure 
from something other than light reading, the movies 
and jazz. Myself, I like light reading, the movies and 
jazz, but, having been spoiled by studying the classics 
all my life, I find more pleasure from them and the 
many fields opened up by them. This is bad for light 
literature, movies and jazz, therefore to be avoided. 

The lawyer and the preacher, the business man and 
the artist, the musician and the writer—how much 
better for them not to have the wealth of the past at 
first hand to draw on as the source of their inspiration 
and the guide for their feet! There is so much in the 
past; it would probably confuse them. 


How terribly one regrets one’s classic lore when 
standing among the ruins of Paestum or Pompeii; when 
motoring around the Bay of Naples or visiting in Rome! 
Those poor fools that get so much rapture, become al- 
most drunk with emotion in those places! Surely, it is 
better to spend one’s time in the fine hotels and splendid 
shops than in the places made sacred by history and 
myth. This is a material age. Surely it is more worth 
our trouble and expense in traveling to see the dirt 
alone of Naples and the rocks and sun only of the 
Roman Forum or Ostia. How the writer envied the 
lovely and happy ignorance of the lady in Rome who 
was heard asking the question as to the relationship 
between Mark Antony and St. Antony! During the 
War, too, the writer was foolish enough to get a big 
kick, a lot of pleasure at times and consolation at 
others by feeling he was lying in the same mud that 
Caesar’s men once lay in and by quoting to himself 
many a foot of Latin poetry of the “dulce et decorum 
est” type. That of course, was utterly silly, but strange 
to say, it was a help. 


In short, living is easier, money and success come 
more quickly, life is richer, the mind is more self suffi- 
cient, the intellect is clearer; there is more joy in 
pleasure and calmness and support in trouble for him, 
who, like the dumb brute, is ignorant of better things 
and is satisfied in his ignorance—when ignorance is 
bliss! Of all the studies in high school, I fear that 
Latin does more to train the mind, enrich the soul, 
develop the power of intellect, increase the store of 
knowledge that will help in nearly every walk or condi- 
tion in life than any other subject. Therefore, I say, 
by all means drop it from the course of study. But I 
should like to go a step farther. Since we wish to keep 
in the high school only the subjects that are easy and 
may be turned immediately to dollars and cents, why 
not drop also those other subjects that are difficult and 
tend to train the mind and enrich the soul? Why not 
add history, mathematics, English, and the modern 
languages to the list? We might then put the other 
things in the lower grades, abolish the high school, and 
save the taxpayers money. 


J. P. TEMPLEMAN 
Baltimore City College, Maryland 


ROCK OF AGES IN LATIN VERSE 


“The hymn commonly known as “Rock of Ages’’ by 
Augustus M. Toplady is one of the great hymns of 
the Christian church and will probably be sung as 
long as Christianity and the English language endure. 

The translation of this hymn into Latin verse by 
William E. Gladstone, the famous statesman and 
classical scholar of Victorian England, is a splendid 
example of insight, conciseness, and melody: it is a 
great translation of a great hymn. 

I have had joy in my spiritual life in repeating it 
frequently from memory and much pleasure in circulat- 
ing it among my Latin pupils.” 

(E. C. Armstronec, D. D., Williamsport, Pa. 


IESUS PRO ME PERFORATUS 
Latin by William E. Gladstone 


Iesus, pro me perforatus, 
Condar intra tuum latus, 

Tu per lympham profluentem, 
Tu per sanguinem tepentem, 
In peccata mi redunda, 

Tolle culpam, sordes munda. 


Coram te, nec iustus forem, 
Quamvis tota vi laborem, 
Nec si fide numquam cesso, 
Fletu stillans indefesso: 
Tibi soli tantum munus; 
Salva me, Salvator unus! 


Nil in manu mecum fero, 

Sed me versus crucem gero; 
Vestimenta nudus oro, 

Opem debilis imploro; 

Fontem Christi quaero immundus, 
Nisi laves, moribundus. 


Dum hos artus vita regit; 
Quando nox sepulchro tegit, 
Mortuos cum stare iubes, 
Sedens iudex inter nubes; 
Iesus, pro me perforatus, 
Condar intra tuum latus. 


AURORA 
Inspired by the line from Vergil: 
“Quamque rubescebat stellis aurora fugatis”’ Aen. III, 521 


Like rabbits, startled at their midnight play, 

The stars had fled the first cold glow of day, 

When o’er the eastern hills, through inky night 
Had first appeared the promise of the light. 

From black through grey to white the color changed 
As toward the low horizon Sun had ranged. 

And now the broken clouds all seem to flush 
Glorious, golden. Sun, with mighty brush, 

Creates a masterpiece. He streaks the sky 

With deep’ning blue. The dazzling clouds on high 
Like burnished gold (and yet more brilliant, far) 
The azure sky with sparkling streamers bar, 

Or rather like to yellow diamonds set 

In irridescent opal. Now a net 

Of lacy light o’erspreads the jewelled sky 

And on the far-off hilltop seems to lie 

A rim of fire more gorgeous than the rest. 

It rises—rises. Spinning toward the west 

The full round disc appears. The flaming Sun 


Has ris’n, his daily course prepared to run! 

Like yellow blanket on the earth he spreads 

His rays, his light on plain and river sheds, 

And people now about their tasks are gone— 

Vanished the radiant miracle of the dawn! 
WILLIAM R. BowpeEn (April, 1931) 


-Vergil Student in the High School, Connellsville, Pa. 


“DERIVATIVE DEMONS” 
Stop! Look! Beware! 


Contributed by Dr. Litytian B. LAw Ler, Hunter 
College, New York City 


It is well known that in the difficult science of ety- 
mology things are not always what they seem. Inas- 
much as it is frequently necessary for a teacher with 
little or no real training in the subject to teach the 
derivation of English words in connection with her 
Latin classwork, it is proposed for a time to list under 
this caption a few specific words the derivation of 
which is repeatedly taught wrongly in high school 
Latin classes. 

ABBREVIATE. The prefix here is not ab, but ad. By 
the laws of assimilation ad-brevis naturally became 
abbrevis, just as ad-nuntio became annuntio, adsisto 
became assisto, etc. The prefix is used as an intensive — 
a common use of ad; hence, abbreviate means literally 
“to make very short.” 

ADVANCE. The Latin ad is not present in this word, 
but ab is. An original ab-antia became avantia, avance; 
and into this word was inserted an unnecessary d 
through an erroneous association of the word with 
such words as adventure. 

DISPOSE. This and other words ending in -pose are 
not from pono, but from a late Latin poso, pauso, 
which in turn seems to be a form of the Greek traiw. 
However, the corresponding disposition and other 
words ending in -position are from pono, positus. 


AN EARLY “GLIDER” 


My friend Dr. C. A. Williams, has called my at- 
tention to the following interesting incident which 
took place in one of the mediaeval monastaries at 
least a generation before the Norman Conquest of 
England. The story has not only its own intrinsic 
importance, but illustrates also how fluently and 
easily such highly modern forms of adventure can be 
expressed in thoroughly classical Latin. The passage 
tells of a certain Elverius, monachus Malineberiae, 
anno 1060, and may be found in J. G. Eccard, Corpus 
historicum medii aevi, II (Lips. 1728), col. 596. The 
approximate date of the incident described would be 
around 1030 A. D. 


“‘Monachus iste fuit literis bene imbutus, aevo 
maturus, qui immanem audaciam in iuventute sua 
conatus fuit. Nam pennas manibus suis et pedibus 
nescio qua arte innexuit, ut Daedali more volaret, 
fabulam amplexus pro veritate; collectaque ab 
alta turri aura, spatio stadii unius vel paulo plus 
volavit. Sed venti et turbinis violentia, simul et 
temerarii facti conscientia tremulus cecidit, et per- 
petuo post hoc debilis cruribus contractis perman- 
sit. Causam vero ruinae suae ipse dixit esse, 
quod caudam in posteriori parte oblitus fuit 
aptare.”’ 

W. A. OLDFATHER 
Professor of Latin, University of Illinois 


TIME SAVERS FOR A TEACHER OF TEACHERS 


The thing that saves me most time and worry is con- 
sistent and constant organization of teaching materials 
for ready access. I have fifteen or sixteen different 
loose-leaf notebooks in which I paste clippings, maga- 
zine articles, helpful hints, etc——one book on vo- 
cabulary, one on forms and syntax, one on plays, etc. 
When I feel rusty on some particular phase I can go to 
these books for ideas. My methods students and 
practice students also use them. 

Every available picture I can get I mount on paste- 
board, file in an envelope with others on the same 
topic, and file the envelopes in large boxes with a home- 
made card index. I have two large boxes full—one on 
myth and legend, and one on Roman Life. This 
hastens and simplifies my work when I want some 
pictures for bulletin boards or to use in the lantern. 

Some of my material I paste in my books from which 
I teach, putting suitable material on the page where it 
is best used. I also write helpful things in the margins 
at opportune places, e. g. English sentences illustrating 
the use of derivatives connected with the lesson, and 
word study showing the Latin word under study in 
various languages. I find that, when I have these 
things in the margins of my book, they brighten my 
teaching even on days when my mind is not functioning 
very well and when I probably would not bring to the 
class much outside material. In this way some of my 
choicest material thrusts itself upon me. My student 
teachers also have access to my material and get help. 


RutuH ALEXANDER, Bloomington, Ind. 
Quoted from THE CLAssICAL JOURNAL, March, 1932 


A DEVICE FOR INCREASING PUPIL PARTICI- 
PATION IN LATIN CLUB WORK 


Our Latin Club is organized with the following 
officers: two Consuls, one Quaestor, one Scribe, and 
three Aediles. The Aediles planned the programs for 
each term, and we found that the ablest pupils had the 
largest share in these, while others had little or none. 
Then we divided the members into seven groups, each 
in charge of one of the officers, and each responsible for 
one Club program. The result was an increase in inter- 
est, an improvement in the programs through rivalry 
of the groups, and the participation of every member of 
the Club both in planning and presenting its programs, 

Cora L. Bryson, 
New Utrecht High School, Brooklyn, New York 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


A sample copy of a pamphlet entitled ‘““A Guide to 
the Exhibition Illustrating Greek and Roman Life,” 
published by the British Museum and sold by the 
Oxford University Press of New York City, has been 
sent to the Service Bureau. The Press will sell copies 
for $1.00 each. The fact that the pamphlet contains 
many illustrations will commend it to teachers. 


Mr. George Perhac of the High School at Frederick, 
Maryland, has just put in printed form the ‘‘Latin 
Vocabulary for Virgil’s Aeneid in Order of Occurrence.’ 
Books I, II, IV, and VI are published in separate 
booklets, each selling for 30 cents, or four, assembled 
in one booklet, for $1.00. The number of the line in 
which the word appears is given first. After it comes 
the word, followed by its English meaning. Postage 
must be paid by the purchaser. Order from author. 


An interesting story entitled ‘‘Caesar’s Ghost’’ ap- 
peared in the August 31, 1929 edition of a school paper, 


“The Portal,” published weekly by the Methodist 
Book Concern, 420 Plum St., Cincinnati, Ohio. It was 
written by Carol R. Brink and deals with the use of 
“ponies” by pupils in Caesar classes. 


The Latin Department of the University of Texas 
has generously sent to the Service Bureau a supply 
of the Virgilian Number of The Latin Leaflet (Number 
24). While certain pages are devoted to the Roman 
poet, most of the material is concerned with the teach- 
ing of Latin in general. Copies will be lent by the 
Bureau or sold for 8 cents plus 2 cents postage. 


Due to the fact that the Latin calendar, prepared by 
Miss Helen MacDonald of the Shippen School at Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania, arrived at the Service Bureau 
just as the Latin Notes proof for March was being 
mailed to the printer, only the briefest mention of the 
publication was possible. Perhaps readers of the Notes 
may like to know that each month is headed by a 
picture, and that well-known Latin quotations are 
printed in large letters on each of the twelve pages. 
The numbering of the days is large enough to be seen 
some distance away. As a whole the appearance is 
most attractive and the price of 60 cents attached is 
none too high. Order from the author. 


A catalogue received from the International Art- 
prints Company, 64 East Lake Street, Chicago, states 
that 12,000 lantern slides based upon classical subjects 
are at hand in the collection known as THE SEEMANN 
LANTERN S.LIpEs. Price, 50 cents each. 


BOOKS 


The Oxford University Press announces a new book 
in its Lingua Latina Series—‘‘Dialogues’”’ by Ludovicus 
Vives ($1.50). It presents a picture of the Tudor 
schoolboy’s life. The Service Bureau for Classical 
Teachers has a copy upon its Exhibit Table. 


An attractive small volume entitled “Caesar and 
Vercingetorix,’’ a Latin text for second year pupils 
edited by J. F. Coke Norris and published by the 
Cambridge University Press is now on sale at the office 
of the Macmillan Company. Price $1.00. 


Even though classical teachers have no leisure for 
reading all the new books bearing directly upon the 
secondary Latin and Greek field, they will be glad to 
see the title at least of Flinders Petrie’s ‘“Seventy Years 
of Archaeology,’’ published by Henry Holt and Com- 
pany. The fact that it is not directly concerned with 
Greek and Latin will not prevent them from wanting 
this book for their library shelves. Price $4.00. 


Signor Erminio Turcotti, Editor of a literary journal 
published at Milano, Italy, both in Italian and English, 
has presented the Service Bureau with three beautiful 
books, two of which deal with classical themes. They 
are entitled ‘“‘Echi di Civilta Preistoriche Nei Poemi 
D’Omero,”’ written by L. A. Stella, and sent out for 60 
lire by Societa Editrice ‘Unitas’? at Milano, and 
“Roma Antica Sul Mare’’ by Benito Mussolini, pub- 
lished by A. Mondadori, Milano. The latter sells for 
ten lire. 


Festival and Civic Plays From Greek and Roman 
Tales, by Mari Rulf Hoffer, is now published in a 
revised edition by the Beckley-Cardy Company of 
Chicago. Teachers in charge of young pupils will find 
it of great value. Price $1.25. 


“J 


A TRIBUTE TO A TEACHER 


The February issue of a paper issued by the classical department 
of the Jefferson High School at Roanoke, Virginia, concludes an 
account of the death of Mr. Benjamin Turner, an instructor in the 
school, with these lines, copied from a paper published some time 
ago. The author’s name was not given. 

A builder builded a temple, 
He wrought it with grace and skill: 
Pillars and groins and arches— 
All fashioned to work his will. 
And men said as they saw its beauty, 
“It never shall know decay; 
Great is thy skill, O Builder! 
Thy fame shall endure for yea.” 


A teacher builded a temple 
With loving and infinite care, 
Planning each arch with patience, 
Laying each stone with prayer. 
None praised the unceasing efforts, 
None knew of the wondrous plan, 
For the temple the teacher builded 
Was unseen by the eye of man. 


Gone is the builder’s temple, 
Crumbled into the dust; 

Low lies each stately pillar, 
Food for consuming rust. 

But the temple the teacher builded 
Will last while the ages roll; 

For that beautiful, unseen temple 
Was a child’s immortal soul. 


POMPEIAN POSTCARDS 


The Service Bureau still has on hand a considerable 
number of the beautiful postcard pictures of Pompeii, 
first advertised in the April, 1930, issue of Latin Notes. 
These artistic photographs of streets and dwellings 
recently brought to light in the course of the newer 
excavations are valuable for the understanding of life 
in a Roman provincial town during the first century of 
our era. A complete list of these pictures, which are 
sold at 10 cents apiece, can be obtained free of charge 
from the Service Bureau. The following are repre- 
sentative: 


442. House of Triptolemus 


440. House of M. Lucretius 
458. House of M. Vesonius Primus, the Dyer 
550. House of Holconius 
1460. Peristyle in the House of the Colored Capitals 
465. Peristyle in the House of the Centenary 
492. Peristyle in the House of the Gilded Cupids 
485. Atrium in the House of Obellius Firmus 
437. Biclinium (dining room for two) in a House 
(unnamed) 
697. Wall Painting in the Villa of the Mysteries 
1505. Marble Table in a House (unnamed) 
963. Shrine in a House (unnamed) 
997a. Street of Tombs 
633. Statue from a Tomb 
645. Tomb of Esquillia Pulla 


10. Nola Street 
Well at the Corner of Crooked Street and the 
Street of the Pharmacists 


976. Oil Press in the Street of the Augustales 

274. Tannery 

252. Bakery and Mill Stones in the House of 
Sallust 

1220. The Large Theatre 

546. The New Excavations—Panorama 

110. Forum 

1114. Temple of Jupiter 

113la. Temple of Apollo 


&§ 


THE VALUE OF SCRAPBOOKS FROM THE POINT 
OF VIEW OF LATIN PUPILS 


I believe the introduction of scrapbook work into our 
Virgil course was an indication of our teacher’s under- 
standing of human nature. She knew that even though 
we were endowed with some imagination, it would be 
difficult for us to get the significance of the greater por- 
tion of this epic poem without something to replace the 
hazy pictures in our mind with clear-cut images. She 
found that the best way to do this was to give us, for 
study, the work of great masters who had given us 
conceptions in stone or on the canvas, of Virgil’s 
“Aeneid.” 

For unity we put all these pictures of painting or 
statues into one book which really became a student’s 
illustrated conception of ‘‘The Aeneid.”” Unconsciously 
in the study of these pictures, and in our little research 
about them, we began to know Virgil’s world as one in 
which to live, but above all we gained an appreciation 
for the better things in art. 

However, I think that the beauty of the whole work 
was all due to the fact that our scrap books were not 
done in the “‘cut and dried’”’ way of a picture every two 
days. Our teacher merely told us that by a certain 
time we were to be up to a certain point in the story. 
Aside from this we were allowed to order more pictures 
than the required number, so we actually developed a 
sense of responsibility. 

For those who were naturally artistically inclined, 
there were pretty decorations to paint, and, for us who 
were less gifted there were illustrations to trace and 
pictures to cut out to beautify our books. This was a 
tax on our ingenuity and, although it wasn’t required, 
almost everyone in the class tried to do some sort of 
page decoration. 

Aside from all this work of picture study, we hunted 
for classical allusions in our everyday reading and so 
broadened the interest in our life outside of school. 
Another wonderfully interesting section was that of 
scansion and quotations. In this we increased our 
accuracy in the knowledge of the grammatical and 
metrical structure of the poem. 

In these few words it is impossible to tell all that the 
scrapbook has meant to me, but suffice it to say that a 
third, no, a half of the pleasure and value of my Virgil 
course came from it. 

Contributed by a Senior in the High School 
at Mason City, Iowa, in 1922 


Contributions (usually poems) from the following high school 
pupils have been received at the Service Bureau and are mounted 
in a large scrapbook: 

Marion Mead, Danbury Conn. 

Priscilla Heath, Manchester, N. H. 

Elizabeth Ballard, Baltimore, Md. 
pe a. Senior in the Dickinson High School, Jersey 

ity, N. 

Seventh Grade Pupil, Fort Smith, Ark. 

Daniel Bower, Freshman, Connellsville, Pa. 


SERVICE BUREAU MATERIAL AVAILABLE 
FOR DISTRIBUTION 


This material ~—s in mimeographed or printed form. In the 
case of the former, the items may be borrowed with the understanding 
that the teacher pays the postage and returns the material within two 
weeks after its receipt, or they may be purchased for five cents each 
unless another = is stated. Printed items, however, known as 
LaTIN NOTES SUPPLEMENTS (usually 10 cents each) and BULLE- 
TINS, are not sent out as a loan but must be purchased at the prices 
indicated. The material is listed in Leaflets published at the end of 
each school year, each one containing a summary of items which 
have been announced in the Latin Notes for the year. Sent out 
free of charge. 


Numbering is continued from the March issue. 


I. In Mimeographed Form 


424. The Art and Practice of Music among the Romans. By 
MARGUERITE K RETSCHMER. 


II. Latin Notes Supplements 


LI. A Short Account of the Art of Painting among the 
Romans by MARGUERITE KRETSCHMER. 


III. Bulletins 


XXVII. A Bibliography of Poems Dealing with Classical Myth- 
ology. By HELEN Law, Professor at Wellesley College. 
In preparation. Price———. 


IV. Pictures 


297 paper prints dealing with the Vergilian territory and Rome 
and the Romans (Sets I-V). Price, 5 cents each. See Leaflet 
VII for a list of titles. 


V. Wall Posters 


I This contains in large type a free translation of THE OATH OF 
THE —— MEN oF ATHENS. Price, 50 cents, including 
postag 

II A cox for the Bulletin Board showing in red type the 
many ways in which the word “res’’ as it appears in the 
Manilian Law oration may be translated. A reprint from 
page 6 in the January Notes. Price, 15 cents including 
postage. 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP 
OF LATIN NOTES published 8 times yearly at New York, N. Y., for 


STATE OF NEW YoRK......... en April 1, 193 


County oF NEw YorkK....... 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, 
mally appeared FRANCES SABIN, who, having been duly sworn accord- 
ing to law, deposes and says that she is the editor of the LATIN NOTES, and 
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etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
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4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, 
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